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To show that perception of relationship is important Kohler
conducted an ingenious experiment with hens. Grain was placed
on both white and gray pieces of paper. If a hen pecked at grain
on the gray paper, she was permitted to eat. When she pecked at
grain on the white paper she was shooed away. After several hun-
dred trials the hens learned to peck only from gray paper. Then
Kohler substituted black for the white paper. Would the hens
still respond to the gray paper, to which they were conditioned?
In almost three-quarters of the trials the animals approached the
black rather than the gray paper. In other words they had
learned to respond to the relation "darker than/' not merely to
the gray paper as such. Relationship between light and dark
dominated the animals' perception.

Among other relationships commonly perceived, Kohler and
Koffka noted that figure and background occur frequently. When
we perceive a thing, some aspect of it stands out rather clearly.
A figure emerges against a vaguer, more diffuse background. In
a symphony the melody is the figure, the harmony and accom-
paniment are the ground. Sometimes the figure and ground alter-
nate, as in the sketch on page 226 of a vase and two faces. A small
boy at the zoo confused figure and ground when he looked at the
zebra and said: "Mama, is that a white horse with black stripes,
or a black horse with white stripes?"

An interesting principle found by Gestaltists is that we tend to
close in or complete an incomplete figure. They call this "clo-

sure." The figures above we perceive as a circle and a triangle,
though actually they are not.